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Guest Editorial 


One Retailer’s Creed 


J. C. PENNEY 


There are six searching principles that I 
have adopted for my daily living. I 
believe they are the essentials of success. 
They are as follows: 

I Believe That Preparation Wins. A 
man must know all about his business; 
he must know a little more than any 
other man knows. As a rule we achieve 
what we prepare for. 

I Believe That Hard Work Wins. The 
only kind of luck that any man is 
justified in banking on is hard work, 
which is made up of sacrifice, persistent 
effort, and dogged determination. 
Growth is never by mere chance; the 
success we build will be the achievement 
of our united efforts. 

I Believe That Honesty Wins. Not 
only the kind of honesty that keeps a 
man’s fingers out of his neighbor’s till, 
but the finer honesty that will not allow 
a man to give less than his best, the kind 
of honesty that makes him count not his 
hours but his duties and opportunities 
and constantly urges him to increase his 
efficiency. 

I Believe That Confidence in Men Wins. 
I have found my most successful asso- 
ciates by giving men responsibility, by 
making them feel that I relied upon 
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them; and those who have proved to be 
unworthy have only caused the others, 
who far outnumbered them, to stand in 
a clearer light. This principle, at least 
in a measure, is responsible for the 
success of our mercantile organization. 
Use good business judgment, of course. 
Do not throw away common sense but 
believe in yourself and trust your 
fellows. 

I Believe That’ the Spirit Wins. One 
of the wisest men who ever lived said, 
“The letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life.” Every enterprise I have been 
interested in demonstrates this fact. It 
is the spirit of the individuals comprising 
any organization, the spirit of the 
pioneers in any enterprise or endeavor— 
the spirit of the men and women who 
are at the foundation of such organiza- 
tions and enterprises—that will solve 
all problems, conquer all difficulties, 
and achieve individual and collective suc- 
cesses. 

I Believe in a Practical A pplication of 
the Golden Rule, as enunciated by the 
Master Teacher on the hillsides of Judea 
nearly two thousand yearsago. ‘‘There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that 


(Continued on page 26) 








Wartime Personnel Problems in 
Department Stores 


Joun W. WINGATE 


This report on a critical situation is based on a survey of over 50 of the 
country’s leading department stores. 


Although availability of merchandise 
may be the retailer’s first problem for 
1943, availability of personnel is cer- 
tainly next in importance. With the 
war effort absorbing over one half the 
country’s working population, retailers 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
staff their stores. Yet, even with the 
largest army yet conceived, over 90 per 
cent of this country’s population will 
remain civilian, needing to be fed, 
clothed, and provided home furnishings. 
And every one admits that maintaining 
the morale of the civilian population is 
essential to maximum production, to 
maximum effort in the field, and to 
speedy victory. 

In order to determine how department 
stores are meeting this situation, the 
School of Retailing has conducted a 
survey among 55 representative depart- 
ment stores: 18 in the New York metro- 
politan area, 16 in the east outside of 
the New York area, 11 in the midwest, 
5 in the far west, and 5 in the south. 
The following report is based on infor- 
mation they have provided. 


PROBLEM ACUTE 


About two thirds of the department 
stores surveyed agree that the problem 
of getting needed help will remain acute 
in spite of a probable decline in volume 
as the year progresses. The other third, 


however, believe that the decline in 
volume is likely to make the available 
force adequate. Currently, most con- 
clude that the problem is already acute, 
at least in filling certain store positions. 
The jobs hardest to fill are for machine 
operators and other office help, stock 
men, and_ skilled workmen such as 
mechanics and carpenters. In the case 
of selling help, difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in finding salespeople for shoes 
and gloves and waitresses in the 
restaurant. 

The seriousness of the problem varies 
of course with the degree of concentra- 
tion of war work. This is partially 
revealed by the difference in the growth 
of population. For example, from April 
1940 to May 1942, the population of 
Norfolk-Portsmouth increased 33.2 per 
cent; that of Washington, D. C., 25.1 per 
cent; that of Chattanooga 10.1 per cent. 
On the other extreme, New York City 
population has declined 3.3 per cent and 
Atlantic City 6.5 per cent. 


NECESSARY POLICY CHANGES 


The labor crisis is rapidly making 
radical changes in six negative personnel 
policies that have been followed by 
many department stores in the past: 

1. To recognize certain jobs as men’s 
jobs, unsuitable for women 

2. To refuse to employ older people 
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3. To refuse to employ youngsters 
under 18 

4, To employ only full-time help 

5. To discriminate against certain 
racial groups 

6. To refuse to employ people with 
obvious static disabilities 

The survey clearly reveals that all 
these policies are in process of elimi- 
nation. 

Great dependence on women. The 
necessary men simply are not available. 
While the percentages reported vary, 
from 15 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
male working force in most department 
stores have entered the armed forces and 
an even larger percentage has left for 
war work of some sort. While stores 
are now glad to employ older men, 
those refused by the Army, and high- 
school boys, the number of such groups 
available is generally inadequate and 
those not accepted by the Army often 
have serious disabilities that make them 
unfit or that at least affect health in- 
surance and pension costs adversely. 
As a result, women are now being given 
many jobs to do that were formerly 
reserved for men. Some examples are 
window trimmers, elevator operators, 
section managers, men’s shoe salesmen, 
bus girls, parcel girls, parking lot attend- 
ants, delivery truck drivers—and in one 
store the electrician is a woman. 

Use of oldsters. Many stores report 
that the only groups now available are 
the oldsters and the very young, with 
virtually none in between. Formerly, 
most stores would not hire a man over 
45 or a woman over 40. Now the typical 
limit is 65 for both men and women with 
many reporting that they recognize no 
limit. In fact, 3 stores reported that 
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they had salesmen 70 years old or more 
and 2 had saleswomen of the same age. 

The experience so far with these 
oldsters has been remarkably good. The 
almost unanimous conclusions are (1) 
that the oldsters are slow to learn, (2) 
that their attitude is good to excellent, 
and (3) that their production is good to 
fair. They tend to be nervous at the 
start and need to be encouraged and 
assured. But they are generally very 
grateful for the opportunity to work. 
Once acclimated, they make good con- 
scientious workers, but they tend to 
want to make over the store in the light 
of their many years of experience as 
customers. 

The departments for which they seem 
suited include both selling and nonsell- 
selling. They are least suited for fast- 
moving departments where a_ large 
number of transactions must be handled. 
They are doing particularly well selling 
home furnishings, domestics and linens, 
and infants’ wear. In the case of non- 
selling work, they are suited for light 
stockwork, marking, and checking. 

Use of younger people. At the other 
end of the age scale, stores are making 
greater use of high-school students and 
the very young wives of service men who 
find working on a job the best way to 
relieve their minds. In fact, we are 
approaching the position at which Eng- 
lish stores have arrived where the force 
is largely made up of oldsters and 
youngsters. 

Part-time help. The greater use of 
part-time help offers perhaps the best 
opportunity to meet the labor problem. 
Fortunately at this time, there are peak 
days and peak hours in most stores, 
making it possible to make greater use of 
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part-time workers than has been possible 
in industry. 

Stores report a great many different 
part-time arrangements, especially for 
the Christmas season. In fact, in a few 
large stores any one who had any free 
time during the week could find a 
schedule suited to him. 

To attract part-timers, it is essential to 
correct a misconception that is prevalent 
among the public: that part-time work 
means being on call with no assurance of 
a steady job. Regular part-time posi- 
tions must be established and publicized 
with the emphasis on a steady job for 
those who cannot work the normal 
business day. 

To meet this requirement, a schedule 
such as the following should be 


developed: 


1. Midday workers, 11.00-4.30, 11.00—-4.00, 
11.00-3.00, 10.00-4.00, 12.00-5.00, etc. This 
schedule will appeal to housewives who have 
morning and evening home responsibilities. 

2. One-or-two-evening-and-Saturday work- 
ers. The evening may be Monday, Wednesday, 
or Thursday, depending on the nights the store 
remains open. Office workers and _ students 
are among those who will be attracted by this 
schedule. 

3. Midafternoon-to-closing workers. High- 
school and college students will be available at 
these hours. 

4. One-to-three-full-day-a-week workers. 
There are professional, artistic, and home 
workers who can adjust their hours to devote 
one or a few days to store work—to supplement 
income. 

5. Evening workers. These occupy non- 
selling jobs involving packing, delivery, and 
audit work that can be done in the evenings by 
those with regular occupations during the day. 


Every store should establish and 
publicize a number of such schedules 
and should be flexible enough to make 


minor adjustments in hours to fit in- 
dividual needs. 

Racial groups. Of 48 stores reporting 
on this matter, 31 are employing more 
Negro help than formerly. Males are 
being used for stockwork and for porter 
and bundle service primarily; and fe- 
males for stockwork, bundle and maid 
service, and cleaning. Some use is also 
made of colored help for clerical work 
and messenger service. 

In connection with restaurant and 
lunchrooms, colored people are being 
used in many capacities: food handlers, 
bus boys and girls, dishwashers, steam- 
table servers, soda dispensers, and even 
a few waitresses. 

A number of employment managers 
are of the opinion that colored help will 
very soon be employed in selling posi- 
tions—and in noncolored communities. 
Customers employ colored help in their 
homes in the performance of many 
intimate services. It is difficult to 
defend a prejudice that bars them from 
waiting on customers in a store. 

It is true that problems of postwar 
adjustment must be considered but if the 
percentage of colored heip in the store 
is allowed to approximate that of colored 
population in the community, a difficult 
situation would not be created. But 
one New York store had an odd ex- 
perience. After hiring a number of 
colored people, the store was thronged 
for a few days with appreciative colored 
customers who had heard of the change 
in policy. 

Reports to date indicate that the 
additional colored help is satisfactory 
and that it is often available where 
comparable white help is not. 
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There are in some communities other 
racial groups who have been barred in 
the past. Chinese girls may be used 
effectively to sell gifts and many items 
of small wares. Puerto Ricans and 
Filipinos have also been employed. 

Disabled groups. At times like this, 
the store must tap every group that is 
available and particularly those that are 
not needed in war production. Dis- 
abled groups are accordingly not to be 
overlooked and well over half the de- 
partment stores reporting are already 
making good use of them. Deaf people 
have a very definite place in the large 
retail store; they can work without 
distraction in noisy places. They are 
being used by many for package wrap- 
ping, stockwork, checking, and mailing. 
Other jobs for which they are used 
include furniture repair and finishing, 
delivery, alterations, audit, bill insert, 
bus service, hosiery repair, and en- 
graving. 

Even the blind are being used, particu- 
larly in marking. 

Many crippled, too, are efficient be- 
hind-the-scene workers. One _ store’s 
best toy assembly man has a broken 
back and cannot walk. Cripples are 
also used in workrooms doing fine, 
exacting work, in listing packages, bill- 
ing, and other office work. 

People with speech defects, too, have 
their place in supply and stock rooms. 
Later in 1943, war casualties are likely 
to result in a growing supply of men 
disabled for further armed service but 
able to perform many store jobs. Plans 
should now be laid to contact these men. 


CONTACTING AVAILABLE PERSONNEL 


Selling the job. In order to approach 
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the various available groups: the older 
men and women not now employed, the 
housewives and other working groups 
available for midday or a few days’ work, 
the students available in the afternoons, 
the racial groups, and those physically 
incapacitated for war work—it is neces- 
sary to discard the old notion that the 
employment office is “buying labor.” 
Today, it must “sell jobs.” It is no 
longer possible to sit at a desk weeding 
the cream from a long line of applicants 
and bestowing the great favor of a job 
on the lucky ones. The employment 
manager of today must hunt and adver- 
tise for people wherever they are to be 
found. 

Advertising. Since housewives are the 
group most sought, stores report that 
the most fruitful source of contact is 
newspaper advertisements, particularly 
display rather than help-wanted ad- 
vertisements. 

One large New York store in addition 
has prepared an attractive illustrated 
pamphlet presenting the part-time 
opportunities in the store and _ their 
appeal to housewives. This was first 
published in the store’s house organ 
and employees were asked to get it into 
the hands of potential part-timers. It 
was also distributed in apartment hotels 
and working women’s clubs. 

Schools. The next most important 
medium seems to be the schools and 
colleges. | Codperative courses are 
springing up in high schools all over the 
land, financed by Federal funds through 
the George-Deen Act. Students are 
available for afternoon work, daily, 
sometimes as early as noon, with full 
time on Saturday. Arrangements are 
often made for the groups to work full 
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time from Thanksgiving to Christmas. 
In some places, two students hold down 
one job. One goes to school for a few 
weeks while the other works full time; 
then they exchange places. 

In the past, it has been necessary for 
State and local school supervisors to 
sell the idea of such work to the mer- 
chants, and the latter have been some- 
what slow to recognize the advantages 
to be gained by employing these people. 
But now the time has come for the 
merchants in each community to ap- 
proach their school system and to insist 
that a program be developed. 

There are three responsibilities that 
merchants should recognize in connection 
with such a coéperative program: 

1. To submit periodic reports to the 
school authorities on attitude, mental 
alertness, and production of each student. 

2. To pay the going rate for the job 
done and not to underpay the part-time 
workers simply because they are students. 

3. To plan a future for those students 
the store wishes to retain upon their 
graduation. This involves rotating 
them from one job to another while they 
are in schoo] so that they will be prepared 
for something more than routine jobs 
when they graduate. Stores cannot 
hope to keep high-school students as 
permanent employees if they leave them 
continually at packing, checking, or 
marking desks.! 

At the rail. The third most effective 
way still of getting employees is to meet 
applicants at the rail. As already 
pointed out, the attitude of the inter- 
viewer must be that of a salesman not 
of a buyer. Today’s or at least to- 


1 See also Pope’s article on “The School 
Contributes to Retailing” on page 27. 


morrow’s employment manager must 
know every job in the store and have the 
imagination to find a suitable job for the 
majority of those who do apply. He 
must not be guided by preconceived 
notions of the requirements for each job 
but be able to recognize personal quali 
ties that are below the surface. 

The employment office itself needs to 
be an attractive spot readily accessible, 
not a dingy nook hidden up backstairs. 

Applicants must be given quick at- 
tention and net allowed to wait for 
hours for an interview. They will go 
elsewhere if not given prompt and 
friendly information. 

Employee recommendations. The 
recommendation of present employees 
is always a desirable source of contact 
but the number so obtainable is declin- 
ing. But whenever a man is about to 
leave for war work, the first question 
should be: Have you a wife or other 
relative who could take your place? 

Sometimes, employees are found in 
most unexpected places: One depart- 
ment store is making use of city firemen 
on their days off. They do general 
maintenance work and painting, as well 
as acting as truck drivers and drivers’ 
helpers. Another store uses hotel maids 
on their time off for stockwork. 


APPEALS TO PROSPECTS 


The appeals to be made to those 
contacted are: 

1. Opportunity to be of service in a 
time of great national need 

2. Opportunity to supplement income, 
particularly those who are not enjoying 
the substantial wage levels of war work 

3. Opportunity to keep busy, par- 
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mothers whose husbands and sons are 
in the armed services 

4. Opportunity to get started in a 
profession that has an assured future— 
particularly effective in attracting young 
women, and men in the 4F classification, 
in search of a career 

There is one appeal that cannot 
usually be made—that of salary. Few 
stores can afford to pay the high wages 
of the war plant, even though beginning 
wages are about $3.00 a day, an ap- 
proximate increase of 125 per cent over 
1941. Nevertheless, with wages as much 
as 20 per cent less than in industry, the 
store can attract those unsuited or un- 
available for war work and it can even 
compete. To the women, the store 
offers a clean, pleasant, and not overtiring 
job that can be adjusted in hours to suit. 
And it provides nonfinancial remunera- 
tion of considerable worth. 

Nonfinancial remuneration. A list of 
all the types of remuneration that a 
store can provide its employees is most 
impressive but, as indicated below, only 
some types are usually provided. 


Advantages Provided Employees by Most Report- 
ing Stores 


Discount on clothing—typically 15 per cent 
Discount on other merchandise—typically 
10 per cent 
Store time allotted for employee shopping— 
a Philadelphia store allows one hour off a 
week to shop elsewhere. 
Employees’ cafeteria 
Paid vacations 
Sick-benefit plan 
Hospitalization 
2 Unpaid time off to suit individual 
2 Health aids—medical, dental, cold vaccine, 
milk bar 


2 Probably provided by majority but not specifically 
reported on. 
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Advantages Provided by About Half the Stores 


Employees’ credit union or loan plan 
Employee magazine 
Employees’ library 
Group-insurance plan 
3 Legal aid, including income tax 


Advantages Provided by Few Stores 


Intramural clubs and _ self-improvement 
groups 

Summer camp for employees 

Old-age pensions 

Wedding presents 


Benefits that should be developed. The 
chief criticisms of the degree to which 
stores are providing these remuneration 
supplements are (1) the shortness of paid 
vacations, (2) the relatively few plans 
for loans, for group, life, and health 
insurance and for old-age pensions, and 
(3) the failure to organize social, edu- 
cational, and athletic groups. 

Most stores allow only a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after approximately a year 
of service, whereas a liberal standard is 
one week in summer for those hired from 
six to ten months and two weeks in 
summer after ten months’ service, with 
an extra winter vacation of one week 
after five years’ service. Liberality in 
this respect is likely to be a weighty 
factor in influencing employees to join 
and to stay with the organization. 

There are many technical problems 
involved in developing satisfactory loan, 
insurance, and pension plans for em- 
ployees to supplement the standard 
social security benefits. But large stores 
should not shun these plans because of 
the difficulties involved. Expert advice 
is available, particularly from insurance 
companies. 


3 Not specifically reported on. 
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In regard to intramural groups, while 
a paternalistic attitude must be avoided 
there are a great many employees and 
potential employees who lack oppor- 
tunity for group recreational activities, 
except in so far as they are provided by 
their co-workers with the encouragement 
of their employer. 

Among the possibilities to be con- 
sidered are a choral group, a thrift group 
studying budgeting and household care, 
a diction class, a dancing class, basket- 
ball and baseball teams. Tournaments 
may also be arranged for those interested 
in bowling, ping pong, billiards, and 
bridge. 

Very few of the general public have 
any conception of the variety of services 
for employees already provided by the 
leading department stores of the country. 
There is need to check over the adequacy 
of the present list and to emphasize to 
potential employees these many 
advantages of working for a store. 

Care of children. An appeal to house- 
wives that stores so far have overlooked 
is the organization of a child-care pro- 
gram. A survey of 300 women in New 
York in the $5,000-and-up financial 
income brackets showed that 58 per cent 
are engaged in no voluntary service. 
Of these nonparticipants, one third say 
that child care makes it impossible. 
Some mothers are banding together to 
care for one another’s youngsters, but 
the problem should not be left to them. 

If a store or a merchant’s association 
were to set up a child-care center for 
regular part-time employees, a great 
new labor market would probably be 
opened up. 

Codperative effort. With today’s many 
difficulties, it is questionable if stores 
should be competing with one another 


in tapping these new sources of labor 
supply, in view of duplication and the 
inadequacy of most individual efforts. 

It would seem that each large com- 
munity of merchants could set up an 
employment center that would publicize 
the retail-store opportunity to the public 
and intelligently place the resulting 
applicants. 

At present, many people who would 
like to work in stores and who are needed 
get discouraged; they go to one or two 
stores at random where their services 
may not be needed at the moment and 
conclude that there is no demand and no 
opportunity. : 

If there was a central point to which 
these people could go, few applicants 
would be lost—the job for each person 
would be found. 

In New York City a step has already 
been taken in this direction. The Retail 
Personnel Bureau, has contacted the 
employment managers of the large stores 
and has received a favorable reaction. 
The matter is now in the negotiation 
stage. 

Here is a codperative program that 
offers a great chance of success and would 
be far better than government dictation 
to control the acute retail manpower sit- 
uation. 


TRAINING THE NEW EMPLOYEES 


The older employees who are becoming 
so important in the employment picture 
are slow to learn and the adverse expense 
situation precludes detailed initial train- 
ing for each new worker. Accordingly, 
it is essential to develop new training 
methods and to simplify the nature of 
the jobs to be filled so that satisfactory 
production may be obtained quickly 
from these new people. 
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Initial training. Less can be done in 
the classroom and more on the selling 
floor by direct job supervision. Long 
sessions in the Classroom, studying every 
variation in an intricate selling system, 
were never very successful and are likely to 
confuse rather than help the “‘oldsters.”’ 
One Brooklyn store has developed a 
prework manual that is given to the 
newcomers to study. They seem to get 
and retain more system information by 
studying this at home at their leisure, 
and by asking questions about it later, 
than by listening to an elaborate oral 
presentation. 

But the initial central training must 
be primarily to orient the newcomers to 
store life and to enthuse them for the 
work that lies ahead. The de- 
tailed training must be done in the 
departments. 

In the case of selling, this means that 
the sponsor system must be revived, if 
inactive. Sponsors should be paid or 
given time off for every employee trained 
and also paid the commissions they 
would have normally earned during the 
time devoted to training. A good rule 
is to have the sponsor take each new 
trainee out to lunch at store expense. 

In addition to providing an effective 
sponsor system, stores should emulate 
the New York store that provides “in 
training” badges for newcomers. These 
protect the employee from criticism and 
make the customer more understanding 
in her attitude. 

Both sponsors and supervisors should 
be given an intensive course in how to 
teach their employees. The United 
States Office of Education has developed 
such a course and aid in presenting it 
may be obtained from the State or local 
supervisor of distributive education. 
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Supervision. There is no doubt that 
the most important factor in retaining 
help is not the salary or the nonfinancial 
types of remuneration listed, but rather 
the nature of the relationship between 
the employee and his immediate super- 
visor. A leading variety chain reports 
that where it has managers that treat 
their salespeople as human beings, to 
whom employees can come for advice 
with every personal problem, there is no 
difficulty in retaining help, even in the 
face of much higher wages elsewhere. 
Any training of supervisors must put 
chief emphasis on this matter of human 
relations in business, and supervisors who 
do not see the light must be replaced. 

Younger buyers, in particular, often 
lack the patience to handle older people 
successfully and they often resent having 
oldsters sent into their d<jpariments. 
The personnel department must present 
them facts and figures to prove that 
these people do satisfactory work. A 
good plan is to ask buyers in need of 
help to sit in with the “employment 
manager in interviewing applicants. 
This will give them a new point of view 
and lead to personal interest in the 
newcomer when he is actually on the 
job. 


SELF-SERVICE 


Actually, there are two ways for a 
store to meet the personnel problem— 
one is to obtain and keep those whose 
retention will least interfere with the 
direct war effort and the other is so to 
revamp the retailing function as to make 
it possible to carr’ on with a greatly 
reduced force. 

Elimination of ur necessary customer 


(Continued on page 17) 








Wartime Conservation and Repair 
Services 


Mary FELDMAN AND ANITA SCHIFFER 


A survey of leading department stores throughout the United States reveals 
interesting data on the various types of conservation and repair services 
offered to consumers. 


War has upset our regular economy. 
We no longer have an abundant supply 
of certain consumer goods that once 
were produced in great quantities. We 
know that many lines of merchandise 
will not be available for consumer 
purchase because our resources for 
normal civilian requirements are being 
used to build ships, planes, and tanks. 
Therefore, stores are experiencing in- 
creasing difficulty in meeting the usual 
demands of the buying public. 

In order to meet this situation, both 
the consumers and the stores must do 
their share. The consumers are ex- 
pected to make everything last longer 
and wear better, since many items are 
irreplaceable for the duration of the war. 
The stores, in turn, must help their 
customers keep their belongings in good 
condition. 

As a result of this current need, war- 
time conservation and repair services 
are of major importance. Stores are 
promoting these services by means of 
the following methods: 

a) “Point-of-sale”’ instruction 

b) “Conservation-service” advertising 

c) Customer instruction classes 

d) Repair services 


““ POINT-OF-SALE”’ INSTRUCTION 


Out of 36 leading department stores 
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responding, 26 stores report they have 
set up active training programs to in- 
struct salespeople in care of merchandise 
and to urge them to pass on the informa- 
tion to customers. The importance of 
this step is self-evident. The Govern- 
ment has recognized the importance of 
retail stores as an intermediary for public 
information, and retailers are showing 
themselves willing to codperate fully on 
this score. 

There are several ways in which 
customers can be instructed in care of 
merchandise at ‘“‘point of sale” as re- 
vealed by the following summary of 
reports from the stores: 


Number of Stores Employing 


Methods Specific Methods 
Train salespeople 26 
Provide merchandise labels. 15 
Emphasize care in advertisements 14 
Provide care booklets. . . ve. 10 
Display signs emphasizing care 10 
Provide booklets for customers 7 
Conduct demonstrations 3 


One large store, which has observed an 
increase in the amount of labeling by 
the vendor, instructs its salespeople to 
sell directly from the labels whenever 
possible; that is, to use the label as 
a vital source of merchandise informa- 
tion, including care of the specific 
merchandise. 
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A leading mail-ordeér house is directing 
much effort toward the preparation of 
instructional literature for use by 
customers. This literature includes, in 
the case of mechanical merchandise, 
assembly instructions, operating instruc- 
tions, hints on care, and _ illustrated 
repair parts list with prices and instruc- 
tions for obtaining parts. 

Advertising is playing an important 
role in imparting care hints of advertised 
merchandise and ranks third in 
importance as the table reveals. 

A few of the large stores have compiled 
lists of hints in the care of merchandise 
and have distributed these to the various 
departments so that each salesperson 
may have a copy of her own to be placed 
in her salesbook and easily referred to. 
(See the example reproduced at the right.) 
These lists can be supplemented by 
booklets which have been printed by 
certain vendors concerning the care of 
their products. 

In many instances, display signs in 
specific departments indicate how a 
customer may care for her purchase. A 
few stores have set up actual demonstra- 
tions to show, for example, how rayon 
hose should be laundered. In other 
instances customers are themselves pro- 
vided with booklets or stuffers which 
originate either with the vendor or the 
store. 


“CONSERVATION SERVICE”? ADVERTISING 


The Government in its effort to co- 
érdinate its promotional program has 
established a firm relationship between 
the Office of War Information and the 
leading retailers. The OWI assembles 
each month the subjects and material 
that the Government must bring to the 
attention of the public, and presents it 
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INFORM YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ON CONSERVATION HINTS. 
HELP CUSTOMERS TO HELP 
UNCLE SAM. 

Departments 25-74-79-178 

All Shoes 

1. For maximum service change shoes 

frequently; alternating two pairs of 
shoes will give the service of three. 

2. Always keep shoe trees in shoes not 
being worn. 

. Keep shoes dry, when wet construction 
is weakened. 

4. If wet wipe off excess moisture, put in 
shoe trees, dry slowly away from arti- 
ficial heat. Never wear when damp. 

. Men’s and women’s shoes should be 
repaired often so that they will not be 
strained out of shape. 

6. Keep polished to retain resiliency of 

leather. 

7. Use shoe horn when putting on shoes. 

Patent Leather 

1. Light application of vaseline, rubbed 

well into leather, or patent-leather 
polish, will help prevent cracks. 

2. Do not wear out of doors in very cold 

weather. 

Suede 

1. Brush gently with flexible bristle or 

rubber sponge brush to keep fibers 
erect. 

2. Never wear under heavy galoshes or 

rubbers. 


ww 


wn 











to a committee of retail experts. This 
committee, in turn, sends out monthly 
calendars to stores all over America 
describing Government campaigns and 
suggesting ways to get the campaigns 
across to the public. The problem of 
conservation is being met in a large 
measure through the medium of adver- 
tising, which may be either institutional 
or promotional in nature. 

Under the heading of institutional 
advertising, customers are cautioned 
simply to conserve, to buy carefully, “to 
make their own do, or do without,” or to 
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repair what they already have bought. 
One store is carrying out this theme by 
a series of four weekly advertisements. 
One of the advertisements illustrated 
common repair tools all dressed up and 
ready to go to work on a damaged door, 
an ironing cord that needed mending, 
and a vacuum cleaner that apparently 
needed adjusting. The accompanying 
caption was “Your Household Equip- 
ment Must Last till Victory! Make It 
Last!” 

Under the head of promotional adver- 
tising, certain stores emphasize the sale 
of specific items that will aid in the 
conservation of articles already pur- 
chased. Among the items which have 
been advertised are piece goods, with the 
suggestion in one case to “reupholster 
your own’; garment bags, shoe bags, 
and hangers, showing that if one gives 
clothes proper care they will last longer; 
closets, blanket chests, and crystal 
preparations, to preserve the clothing 
and other belongings of men who are 
in the armed forces. 

Either method is acceptable to the 
OWI. Each store reserves the right to 
select its own method; the important 
thing is to stress conservation. 


CONSUMER INSTRUCTION CLASSES 


Sewing has in the last few months 
witnessed a boom that has broken all 
records. Stores have realized sales in- 
creases in direct proportion in the piece 
goods, patterns, and notions depart- 
ments. Important to retailers is the 
fact that the sewing drive has been 
endorsed by Government agencies. 
Through the Needlecraft Bureau cam- 
paign, women can purchase their own 
fabrics, notions, and patterns in retail 
stores and then give the finished articles 


to the Red Cross. The Bureau will, as 
last year, issue the stancard patterns 
specified by the Red Cross, and these 
are for free distribution to customers. 

Classes have been conducted in some 
instances in the store, and in others over 
the radio. Usually the store’s dress- 
making classes are equipped with the 
tools necessary for home sewing. One 
of the stores has featured a_ booklet 
entitled “‘Make and Mend for Victory” 
which contains instructions in conserva- 
tion sewing. If customers register for 
classes to be given over the radio they 
receive instruction charts which they 
follow during broadcasts. 

A few stores have also conducted 
classes for customers to instruct them in 
laundéring rayon or woolen fabrics. 


REPAIR SERVICES 


Repair, as a retail-store service, is 
becoming increasingly important in the 
drive for conservation. 

About 20 per cent of the stores ques- 
tioned have found it desirable and neces- 
sary to add new conservation and repair 
services for customers since Pearl Har- 
bor, despite the difficulty in securing 
trained workers. The introduction of 
new repair services has been somewhat 
slow because of the lack of available 
skilled operators. Consequently, it is 
possible that certain repair services will 
be eliminated in various stores and 
among those repairs which may be 
affected are radio, mechanical, watch, 
and hosiery repairs. It is interesting 
to note that there has been, neverthe- 
less, a definite increase in the use of 
established repair services. The follow- 
ing table shows the trend in the patron- 
age of repair services in the stores 
questioned: 
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Increase in Use Number of Stores 


Great increase in use...... ele oud 14 
Small increase in use Sede, Se 
No change... 5 
Small decrease. . 1 
a 0 


Many of the stores are offering repair 
services on merchandise bought else- 
where. This is contingent upon the 
repair facilities and upon the ability of 
the available repair men. In general, 
the stores do not depend upon their 
repair departments as a_ substantial 
source of revenue, yet the policy has 
been to charge to cover cost plus a 
normal margin of profit. The chief aim 
is, however, to build up and maintain 
good will. 

Most of the repair work is done within 
the store, by the store’s own employees. 
However, almost every store makes use of 
outside repair shops, for one or more 
services offered to customers. 

The following table shows the variety 
of repair services in the different stores 
and the number of stores that actually 
have these various repair services in 
operation. It reveals, also, each store’s 
own opinion regarding the popularity of 
its repair services; and it shows which 
of the store’s repair services have been 
advertised. 

The above table can readily serve as a 
check list for every department store. 
It can be used as a guide in setting up 
new repair services, for it shows the 
relative importance of each repair service 
in the group of 36 stores. 
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Especi- Ad- 
ally ver- 


d , Of- — 
Conservation and Repair Services fered ar ed 
Hosiery repair—runs and 


snags mended. . 35 20 8 
Fur repair—remodeling..... 33 16 15 
Jewelry and watch repair 28 7 3 
Reupholstering and rebuild- 

ing of furniture. . 27 10 14 
Glove repair. . . 24 3 1 
Shoe repair—resoling. . . 25 8 6 
Fur repair—Hollanderizing . 24 4 7 
Corset repair....... eae 3 — 
Shoe repair—redyeing...... 19 y 2 


Household appliances repair 
(electric motors, cleaning 
and cooking equipment, 


pumps, etc.).. . Ret 8 3 
Rug repair—rebinding...... 15 — 2 
Shoe repair—resizing.. . 13 2 1 
Leather goods repair 13 — — 
Umbrella repair. . 12 1 — 
Weaving of fabrics. . 10 — 1 
Rug repair—cleaning... 10 —_ 3 
Zipper repair. . 9 1 — 
Remodeling of coats. . 7 1 a= 
Shoe restyling. . 7 1 1 
Sewing service. . 5 — 2 
China repair. . . 5 — — 
Hosiery repair—redyeing... 4 1 1 
Rebuilding of box springs... 4 1 — 
Rebuilding of mattresses.... 2 — 
Rehabilitating of blankets.. 2 _ — 
Renapping and renovating 

of men’s suits. 2 — — 
Refinishing of old pillows 

and bolsters cai — — 


Judging from the comments which 
accompanied several of the reports, the 
desirability of promoting “care” by 
means of repair has been widely ac- 
cepted. It is necessary, it is ‘‘the thing 
to do,” and, above all, it creates good 
will. 











Wartime Effects on Retail Delivery 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


Here is an authoritative statement of the effect of curtailed delivery on store 
operation 


For some months, stores have been 
warning their customers to ‘“‘carry small 
packages now or they will have to lug 
the big ones later.”” The war is having 
its serious effect upon all store services, 
but with package delivery the adjust- 
ments, actual and impending, are par- 
ticularly drastic. This store service not 
only faces the characteristic war problem 
of personnel shortages, it also runs head 
on into the critical situation that exists 
in rubber and oil. 

What effects have these conditions 
already had on retail-package delivery? 
What further adjustments are to be 


expected? Is there an acute labor 
shortage problem developing? Are 


stores turning more rapidly to central 
or consolidated services in an effort to 
solve their delivery problems? What is 
the likelihood that customers will be 
forced to /ug their own packages? These 
are the more significant of a series of 
some 25 questions asked a prominent 
delivery executive who knows what has 
been and is happening. His answers, 
herein summarized, shed significant and 
interesting light upon the whole delivery 
problem. 


HOW THE WAR HAS AFFECTED THE 
VOLUME OF RETAIL-PACKAGE 
DELIVERIES 


Although retailers have enjoyed the 
biggest sales-volume year in their entire 
history, delivery volume, since the 
spring of 1942, has declined from 33} 
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to 50 per cent in large metropolitan 
areas. The package volume is down 
somewhat more than one third in New 
York, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and Phila- 
delphia. It has dropped off 50 per cent 
in Chicago and in the various cities on 
the Pacific Coast. The differences in 
decline in the various localities are due 
to variation in buying habits of the 
store’s customers, the available trans- 
portation facilities, and the pressure, 
or lack of pressure, of competition in 
neighborhood or suburban stores. 

The significant fact is that the public, 
the stores, and the big delivery com- 
panies are cooperating successfully with 
the Government’s regulations and sug- 
gestions designed to encourage fewer 
deliveries. While the delivery of large 
packages has also decreased, small- 
package deliveries have fallen off mark- 
edly. Customers are carrying the small 
packages with them. It is expected that 
this decrease will continue and in 1943, 
due to increased delivery costs and 
further anticipated ODT restrictions, 
the volume will fall off an additional 15 
to 25 per cent. 

C.O.D. volume. Except where the 
communities have adopted _ stringent 
regulations to curb C.O.D. sales, this 
type of business has tended to increase 
in proportion to total deliveries. In 
the New York area, for example, 
C.O.D.’s increased so markedly that for 
a while the total number of such de- 
liveries actually was more than it had 
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been before. This is a significant in- 
crease in view of the fact that total 
deliveries were declining at the rate of 
approximately 333 per cent. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT UPON DELIVERY COSTS 


As to be expected, per package 
delivery costs have gone up. This has 
been due partly to the large decrease in 
delivery volume and partly to increased 
operating labor and maintenance costs. 
The total dollar cost of delivery to the 
stores, however, has decreased. This is 
true whether the store is handling its 
own package delivery or whether it is 
using the services of an outside or 
consolidated delivery company. The 
reason for this dollar cost decrease, of 
course, is to be found in the delivery 
volume decline. The percentage of in- 
creased costs has been less than the 
percentage of decreased volume. 

To meet this problem of greatly re- 
duced volume consolidated delivery serv- 
ices have been forced to increase their 
per package charges,’ curtail the scope of 
their services, and intensify their mana- 
gerial efforts to cut operating costs. 
Some of the steps to reduce operating 
costs already taken are: 

1. Reduction in number of delivery 
stations and, where possible, removing 
operations from rented properties not 
required for present reduced volume. 

2. Disposal of all automobiles not 
required for year-round use or for 
Christmas reserve. 


3. Elimination of certain’ distant 


1 The OPA issued an order effective November 27, 1942, 
permitting the country’s outstanding consolidated parcel 
services to raise their charges to the highest made under any 
contract in effect March 1942. These increased charges 
were not to be passed on to the stores’ customers. 
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points from delivery schedules and re- 
duction in frequency of deliveries to 
certain other points. 

4. Intensive camp.ign to encourage 
drivers to drive cars in such a manner 
as to conserve equipment, gasoline, oil, 
and tires. 

5. More intensive check by station 
managers of performance of drivers as 
compared with standard performance. 

6. More intensive study to improve 
work habits of substandard drivers. 

7. General campaign to induce closer 
coéperation between management and 
labor with the end to increase efficiency 
of operations. 

8. Endeavor to have stores reduce 
unnecessary phone calls on inquiries 
concerning “on-load” deliveries (this 
means on deliveries that were given the 
day previous and which would be 
delivered on schedule). 

9. Use of female help wherever possi- 
ble to reduce the tremendous turnover 
of new male help. 

10. Review of all record keeping to 
eliminate any nonessential records and 
to install new ones, if necessary. 

11. Attempt to control, with active 
coéperation of the stores, the daily 
volume of furniture deliveries by elimi- 
nating peaks. This tends to allow a 
more uniform operation and, therefore, 
a more economical one. 


THE EFFECT UPON DELIVERY SCHEDULES 
AND SERVICES 


As indicated above, both the stores 
and the central delivery services have 
been forced to adjust their delivery 
schedules to fit the reduced volume of 
delivered packages. Some of these ad- 
justments have been made in order to 
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conform with the ODT orders regulating 
deliveries. These governmental restric- 
tions, however, have in no way equaled 
the limitations imposed by reduced de- 
liveries brought about by the stores’ 
campaigns to encourage customers to 
carry small packages. 

The adjustments made consist chiefly 
of reductions in delivery area, curtail- 
ment on the frequency of delivery (once- 
a-day delivery reduced to three times 
or even two times a week), and restric- 
tions as to the dollar size of a purchase 
deliverable. 

As to further immediate restrictions 
of delivery service, a new ODT order is 
expected soon that will forbid deliveries 
of packages unless they are either over 
$2.00 in value, or over 5 pounds in 
weight, or over 60 inches in length and 
girth combined. There is also a great 
possibility that no retail delivery will be 
permitted for liquor, tobacco, or candy. 


THE USE OF CONSOLIDATED DELIVERY 
SERVICES 


Although some specialty and a few 
department stores have recently signed 
contracts with the big central delivery 
systems, there has been no big swing 
toward consolidated delivery. This 
probably is due to the fact that where 
good, reliable consolidated delivery serv- 
ice is available, the majority of stores 
have already taken advantage of it. A 
good consolidated system not only saves 
the store money but it cuts down ap- 
proximately 50 per cent on delivery car 
mileage while actuall: increasing the 
store’s delivery area. Most merchants 
did not need the pressure of this emer- 
gency to force them to see the merits of 


this system. 


THE EFFECT UPON DELIVERY PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


Due to the big decline in delivery 
package volume, the personnel shortage 
problem for regular delivery operations 
is not yet serious. Delivery personnel 
loss has been a little less than the decline 
in package volume. The extent of this 
problem varies, of course, in the different 
cities depending upon the amount of 
defense industry. 

The personnel problem at _ peak 
periods, however, is serious. It is difh- 
cult to secure satisfactory extra help 
anywhere. Many women are_ being 
employed to do the work formerly done 
by men and are proving reasonably 
satisfactory. Women drivers, except in 
one Providence store, have not as yet 
been used. If the labor problem be- 
comes still more acute, however, it is 
highly probable that women will be 
employed as extensively as is practical. 

Labor costs, as in practically every 
industry, have increased significantly. 
Higher wage scales along with reduced 
volume have resulted in a bigger cost 
ratio. The facts that car speed limits 
have been reduced and the proportion of 
C.0.D.’s has increased, along with the 
larger average size of packages and the 
reduction of ‘‘doubles”’ in deliveries, have 
all contributed to a lower productivity 
per driver. This, too, has raised labor 
costs. 


THE EFFECT UPON CUSTOMER ATTITUDE 


In the final analysis, it is the customer 
who has been feeling most directly the 
effects of war restriction on store de- 
livery. Everywhere she shops she is 
either being encouraged to carry her 
packages with her, or is being told that 


the store’s delivery services have been 
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sharply curtailed. In spite of this, 
there is no evidence of criticism or dis- 
satisfaction and every indication of 
willingness to codperate. The fact that 
deliveries have declined in face of an 
increasing purchasing rate is a strong 
commendation to customer attitude. 
Much of the reduction in deliveries has 
been voluntary and, as such, a genuine 
testimony of the public’s willingness to 
do its share and coéperate wherever the 
war effort might be helped. 
(Continued from page 9) 

services, simplification in system, and 
promotion of multiple selling to move 
merchandise in fewer transactions—all 
will help. But the greatest opportunity 
to get along with less help lies in the 
direction of self-service. 

Nearly all the reporting stores agree 
that the introduction of self-service or 
open display would make it easier to use 
inexperienced help. Little time would 
have to be spent in imparting merchan- 
dise information and __ stock-location 
knowledge. Informative labels would 
provide the necessary merchandise facts 
and open display would readily reveal 
locations to both salespeople and 
customers. Even more important, such 
selling would reduce the number of 
salespeople required so that replacement 
of those lost to industry would need to 
be little. 
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In spite of the obvious advantages of 
self-service in this emergency, 20 of 35 
reporting on this question somewhat 
ruefully admit that their stores have 
done nothing along this line. Five state 
that the matter is in the planning stages 
and only 10 that something tangible has 
been accomplished. Departments that 
are reported on a self-service basis in- 
clude toys, luggage, gift cards, gift shop, 
party shop, canteen shop, china and 
glass, sports center, housewares, and 
bargain basement. 

Tardy adjustment. Department stores 
have often been accused of elephantiasis 
—they are so large that they are cumber- 
some and slow to adjust themselves to 
new conditions. 

The pressure of the emergency should 
engender much more rapid progress 
toward self-service in 1943 than occurred 
in 1942, and toward a limitation of other 
customer services that require con- 
siderable personnel. Customers are fac- 
ing a revolution in buying habits and 
will accept with very little criticism 
today changes in store-selling methods. 
In fact, many will welcome open display 
—for they like to wait on themselves 
and have seldom found salesperson’s 
information and advice reliable. Free- 
dom to select without oral suggestions 
from clerks is likely to increase the 
average sale, speed up transactions, and 
reduce expenses. 
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Merchandise Facts Quiz 


KAREN R. GILLESPIE 


Tesi your knowledge by underlining the correct answers. Then turn to page 26. 


I. Underline the designation which would indicate the finest quality: 


z: 


On ee WwW bd 


Silverware—AA A1 Al+ XX XXX XXXX 


. Mirrors—-AA A 1 2 3 

. Gold—14K gold, 14K rolled gold, 14K filled gold 

. Furniture joints—single dowel; double dowel; plain butt; dadoed 
. Muslin sheeting—128; 140; 112; 108 


II. Underlirie the correct word or phrase in the following: 


1. 


to 


~ 


Pure dye silk means: (silk dyed a deep, rich color) (silk dyed with vegetable dyes only) (silk 
with no metallic weighting) (silk dyed in America). 


. Deep buff means: (a deep, reddish color) (a suede finish on leather) (the first cut of leather 


beneath the top grain) (a dark brown leather). 


. Sheffield plate means: (silver made by the Sheffield Company) (the best quality silverware) 


(silver rolled and fused onto a copper base) (silver electroplated onto a copper base). 


. Sterling silver means: (pure silver) (alloy containing 92.5 per cent silver and 7.5 per cent copper) 


(alloy containing 90 per cent silver and 10 per cent copper) (alloy containing 90 per cent nickel 


and 10 per cent silver). 


. The hardest known substance is: (iridium) (diamond) (gold) (corundum). 
. A synthetic stone is: (a semiprecious stone) (a glass stone) (a plastic stone) (a stone made 


artificially from the same chemicals as the natural stone). 


. Philippine mahogany is: (a species of true mahogany) (a lighter colored mahogany) (a wood 


of another species that merely resembles mahogany) (a coarser grained type of mahogany). 


. Veneer is: (a thin coating of shellac or lacquer on the surface of furniture) (a thin covering of 


figured wood forming plywood) (a type of design in wood) (a cheap method of finishing fur- 


niture). 


. Plate glass is: (glass used for windows and mirrors) (flat glass) (ground and polished so glass 


shows no distortion when objects are viewed through it) (safety glass) (bullet-proof glass). 


. To be mothproof, a cedar chest should be lined with cedar not less than: (} inch) (3 inch) (3 


inch) (1 inch) (13 inch) (2 inches) in thickness. 


. “Hudson Seal’ is: (seal from Hudson Bay district) (Alaska seal dyed black) (sheared, black- 


dyed muskrat) (sheared, black-dyed rabbit). 


. “Genuine marmink” is: (small variety of mink) (Japanese mink) (mink-dyed marmot) (mink- 


dyed squirrel). 


. “Genuine Northern seal’ is: (seal from the Atlantic coast) (sheared, black-dyed muskrat) 


(sheared, black-dyed rabbit). ; 


. Celanese is: (a trade name for acetate rayon) (a type of sheer material) (a type of synthetic 


material other than rayon). 


. ‘Beaverette” is: (a young beaver) (a small beaver) (a sheared, brown-dyed rabbit). 











The Discount House 


FRANCES MECKLENBURGER LEHMAN 


In the past, the department store, the mail-order house, the chain store, the 
codperative, and the supermarket have all developed new types of retailing to 


challenge the old-line operator. 


Now the discount house has evolved to make 


its impact upon present-day retailing methods. 


Under State fair-trade laws, the manu- 
facturer has the right to set the minimum 
retail price of his product. In the forty- 
four States with fair-trade statutes it is 
unlawful, in the interests of fair competi- 
tion, for any party to advertise or sell 
articles at less than the fixed price. 
These laws have served as an impetus 
to the growth of a form of retailing that 
has found a way to circumvent fair-trade 
laws and to offer to the public bargains 
denied by law. 

This form of retailing is the discount 
house. It may be defined as a cut-rate 
retail establishment, handling general 
merchandise, featuring national] brands, 
and catering to a private clientele. 
Most consumer goods with certain excep- 
tions—such as foodstuffs, automobiles, 
and drugs—are handled. However, the 
consumer’s initial interest is ordinarily 
in standard trade-marked products at a 
cut price. 


OPERATION OF DISCOUNT HOUSES 


The typical discount house. The typi- 
cal discount house functions as a show- 
room where orders are taken from 
samples on the floor or from catalogue 
It is the exceptional store that 
carries complete stocks. Discount 
offices are located inconspicuously in 
office buildings, and in New York City 
are centered in the Wall Street, 42d and 


listings. 
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5th Avenue, and Fulton Street (Brook- 
lyn) areas.! Few are located on the 
main floor with street-level window 
displays. In fact, the writer knows of 
only one discount house in New York 
City that operates on the first floor. 

The practice of being inconspicuous is 
due to two factors: 

1. Discount houses depend on a 
private clientele rather than on traffic 
off the street. They require word-of- 
mouth advertising and desire to create 
a ‘‘know some one to get in” atmosphere 
as a psychological factor in influencing 
prospective customers. 

2. Discount houses attempt to avoid 
investigation by manufacturers enforc- 
ing their fair-trade contracts. 

How customers are attracted. 
agers have basic methods 
contacting potential customers: 

1. Industrial purchasing agents and 
personnel managers are approached. 
Through them employees are interested 
in discount purchasing by direct solicita- 
tion, mail, and phone campaigns, or by 
advertising materials and samples left 
in employees’ recreation rooms. Under 
this method, the discount agent runs 
into competition with other discount 


Man- 
of 


two 


1 Originally, discount brokers used as a source of poten- 
tial customers the employee bodies of large business con- 
cerns. The concentration of the discount offices in these 
business areas indicates the close relationship that once 
existed between discount houses and large employee 


groups. 
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houses. The price cutting that results 
is vicious, particularly on nationally 
advertised brands where a low margin 
of profit already exists. 

More recently business corporations 
have not been anxious to codperate with 
discount houses. This is due partially 
to management’s break from the person- 
nel policy of paternalism of the twenties 
and partially to the effort of certain 
organizatiens—such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
New York Council on Retail Trade 
Diversion—who have made the curbing 
of discount schemes an integral part of 
their activities. They point out that it 
is to the management’s interest to fight 
methods undermining established retail- 
ing because of the interdependence of 
production and distribution. Also, they 
say, certain discount-house methods of 
operation are questionable and may 
result in harming rather than furthering 
employee interests. In particular, the 
values offered are not always the great 
bargains alleged. 

2. Individuals or groups of consumers 
are directly contacted. These include 
clubs, teachers’ groups, and labor unions. 
This method affords less competition 
because the field has not as yet been 
exploited. One discount-house manager 
has built up his entire business by solicit- 
ing school teachers. Direct-mail adver- 
tising is sent to teachers and followed up 
by some sort of personal contact at the 
school, usually as speaker at parent- 
teacher meetings. To qualify as a 
speaker at such gatherings, the discount- 
house manager minimizes advertising 
and presents his material from a 
consumer education point of view. 

Catalogues. Customers are notified 
periodically of price and merchandise 


changes by catalogue and other direct- 
mail announcements and by phone. 
Since increased business has often re- 
sulted from violating price-fixing con- 
tracts, the trend has been to send 
catalogues directly to individual custo- 
mers in addition to main sources of 
customer group contacts; 7.e., schools, 
union offices, and employees’ lounges. 
Many of these catalogues, even though 
pretentious, are inexpensive because the 
same catalogue is used by different dis- 
count houses. Economies have been 
effected by syndicating the contents of 
the catalogues, changing the cover and 
title page for each seller. The cata- 
logues contain photo-offset reproductions 
of the newest models with price lists of 
most well-known manufacturers in the 
country. Each page bears a rubber 
stamp, ‘‘Write or call for our special net 
price.” 

Source of merchandise. A great part 
of the discount business is consummated 
by phone or mail because stocks are 
incomplete and customers usually ‘‘com- 
parative-shop” neighborhood and de- 
partment stores. Since little mer- 
chandise is carried and since orders are 
obtained by means of catalogues, the 
discount house must have a ready and 
dependable source of supply on which to 
base its guarantee of quick delivery. 
At first glance, it would seem that the 
manufacturer—whose price-fixing con- 
tracts are broken by the discount house 
—would be opposed to making deliveries 
to them. 

But this is an erroneous conclusion. 
Some of the merchandise offered by the 
discount house is not price fixed and is 
thus readily obtainable. As for price- 
fixed merchandise, not all manufacturers 
insist on their rights under State fair- 
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trade laws. Those manufacturers whose 
interest is in selling their product and 
not in maintaining contracts supply the 
discount house for the additional busi- 
ness it affords. Many manufacturers 
have sold under fair-trade contracts 
only because of organized dealer insist- 
ence and are loath to check up on their 
customers to see whether contracts are 
being observed. 

The second and probably more fre- 
quent source of merchandise for the 
discount house is the distributor or 
jobber. Often the wholesaler has an 
agreement to sell a certain quota of a 
manufacturer’s product monthly. So as 
not to lose the exclusive agency and to 
remain in good standing, the wholesaler 
may be anxious to get the extra business 
the discount house has to offer. 

According to one investigator,” 95 per 
cent of the merchandise is procured by 
the discount house directly from the 
manufacturer or the manufacturer’s dis- 
tributor or by associating himself with a 
small retailer who orders the goods from 
the manufacturer and turns them over 
to the discount house at a service charge 
of about 2 per cent. 

Merchandise is shipped by wholesaler 
or manufacturer either to the discount 
house or C.O.D. direct from factory to 
customer. Most discount agents oper- 
ate on a cash basis. Saleschecks are 
issued in receipt of cash payment. How- 
ever, the trade name of the item is not 
placed on the check. 

Identifying Customers 
must show a card of identification or be 
registered with the discount house to 
warrant a discount on purchases. This 


customers. 


2 Bernard B. Zients, ‘Retailers Condemn Those Manu- 
facturers Who Sell,”” House Furnishings Review, February 
1940. 
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is the discount agent’s means of detect- 
ing the professional shoppers of manu- 
facturers who are actively trying to keep 
their prices fixed. Although discount- 
house managers claim to be very careful 
in this regard, experience has shown that 
there is a general laxity on the part of 
discount houses in checking potential 
customers. The writer gained entry to 
eight of them without previous intro- 
ductions or recommendations. 

In connection with the sale of furni- 
ture, art goods, clothing, and jewelry, 
which cannot be sold by catalogue alone, 
the discount house sends its customers 
to dealers specializing in the desired 
items. A courtesy card is used for 
introduction. Sometimes this card is 
used as a code of the customer’s gulli- 
bility. The agent can instruct the 
dealer by a numbering system as to how 
much to add to the net price in quoting 
a price to the customer. The fact that 
the commission and markup are not 
standard and that courtesy cards in 
possession of the writer allow for a 100 
per cent markup over cost throws 
suspicion on the system. 


ECONOMICS OF DISCOUNT-HOUSE 
OPERATION 


The discount house is able to undersell 
other retailers because of lowered ex- 
penses for advertising, rent, and service 
and because it seems to be able to cut 
prices with impunity in the case of goods 
sold under “‘fair trade.” As order-taker, 
the discount house’s selling expenses are 
cut toa minimum. What selling is done 
is often of the group variety. Again, the 
organization bears a low rental appor- 
tioned over a great assortment of items. 
Executives’ salaries are at a minimum 
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because of owner management. Branded 
merchandise is advertised by the manu- 
facturer and by department and 
specialty stores. In utilizing this adver- 
tising and the brand names of quality, 
the discount house avoids advertising 
costs. Most transactions are for cash. 
Expenses for bad debts and credit are 
cut to a minimum; stocks are small, 
cutting down initial capital expenditures 
and the losses of spoilage and mark- 
downs. As a result of these economies, 
the discount agent can operate at 5 to 
10 per cent above cost, giving a saving 
of nearly one third of the normal retail 
prices on standard brands. 

Services rendered. There is some ques- 
tion as to the extent of service offered by 
discount houses. They do not operate 
delivery systems, but usually will employ 
metropolitan systems, parcel post, or 
arrange for direct factory delivery. The 
opportunity to return merchandise is not 
emphasized. Misfit is one of the most 
frequent reasons for returns to regular 
retail outlets; since the usual discount 
purchase is not wearing apparel, the 
privilege of return is less important to 
the customer. Nationally branded mer- 
chandise carries the manufacturer’s 
guarantee, no matter who the seller is. 
The reputable discount houses, in an 
effort to build up their clientele, willingly 
handle customer complaints. The New 
York Council on Retail Trade Diversion 
has expressed the view that discount 
houses offer only lip-service guarantees. 
But they seem to lack evidence to sub- 
stantiate this stand. On the other 
hand, from a group of twenty discount- 
house customers that the writer con- 
tacted by written questionnaire, twenty 
favorable answers were received to a 


question concerning general experience 
in reference to merchandise, service, and 
delivery. Nine of the twenty questioned 
reported that they had had some oppor- 
tunity to return merchandise for adjust- 
ment. All indicated that satisfactory 
adjustments were made. 


PRICE SAVINGS TO THE CONSUMER 


Savings on national brands. Certain 
kinds of merchandise are more suitable 
for discount buying than others. These 
are standard brands that may carry 
markups on retail as high as 50 to 60 
per cent. Sale at a discount still leaves 
ample margin for expenses and profits. 
Since the customer has the opportunity 
to shop other retailers and the item is 
standard, he is saving on these purchases. 
A fraudulent sale could occur only under 
the following circumstances: 

1. Nationally branded articles do not 
carry a date mark as to the year of style. 
Last year’s models no longer have full 
catalogue value on the retail market, and 
are thus legitimately sold at a discount 
by established retailers as well. 

2. Merchandise is subject to recondi- 
tioning to appear like new. 

Floor samples and equipment de- 
livered on trial sale may be sold in this 
manner. Taking into account the above 
factors, the New York Council on Retail 
Trade Diversion approximates that the 
consumer saves money on_ nationally 
branded articles at least 80 per cent of 
the time. The remaining 20 per cent, 
where savings do not occur, generally 
reflects price cutting by promotional 
stores on nonprice-fixed branded items 
rather than the existence of fraud. 

Savings on unbranded goods. The at- 
traction for savings on _ nationally 
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branded merchandise leads to the 
customer purchasing nonbranded items 
also, such as furniture, rugs, jewelry, 
and furs. Because of the consumer’s 
lack of technical knowledge, there is 
opportunity for misrepresentation and 
overcharging in these sales. List prices 
of these articles do not necessarily repre- 
sent retail prices, and are often con- 
siderably higher than market retail 
prices. If merchandise is marked higher 
than the price for which it is usually sold, 
this additional markup allows for the 
granting of a discount. The frequency 
of fraud in sale of nonbranded items is 
necessarily linked to the integrity of the 
individual discount house. However, 
the limitations of comparative shopping 
in revealing the value of unbranded and 
fashion items increases the possibility 
of overcharge. Reliable sources state 
that genuine savings on unbranded goods 
are made in but a few instances. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


State fair-trade laws,’ in the interests 
of fair and open competition, grant a 
producer of a commodity bearing his 
trade-mark the legal right to fix by con- 
tract the price at which the commodity 
is sold to the consumer. A contract 
made with a single retailer is binding on 
all other retailers in the trading area 
whether or not they are parties to the 
contract. Sale by discount houses of 
price-fixed merchandise at a cost lower 
than the contract prices constitutes an 
iliegal act. The law allows any person 
damaged by failure of a dealer to observe 
the fixed price to bring suit against the 
price cutter. The Supreme Court issues 

8 The Federal Government has enacted the Tydings- 
Miller Bill which recognizes the legality of fair-price 


contracts in interstate commerce between States that have 
fair-trade acts. 
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“cease and desist” orders to price cutters 
upon the presentation of proper evidence 
by the injured party. A break by large 
and established retailers is obvious and 
easily stopped. But a break in contract 
prices in the secretive discount house is 
harder to check. Professional shoppers 
must gain entry and shop fhe firm. 
Since there is only an ambiguous sales- 
check if one at all, since there is no 
advertising, and since care is taken to 
avoid selling price-fixed articles to 
shoppers, it is hard to prove satisfactorily 
that a break in contract price exists. 

Terminology. Discount houses have 
run afoul of the law, also, in their use of 
certain terminology. In an attempt to 
designate themselves in a manner so as 
to create the impression that they sell 
at wholesale prices, terms such as 
“wholesaler” in their trade names or in 
their advertising have been used. The 
Federal Trade Commission has con- 
demned such practices as misleading. 
Since discount houses are organized for 
resale to the consumer, the creation of 
the idea in the public mind that the 
retailer’s markup is eliminated is clear- 
cut misrepresentation and subject to 
prosecution by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Discount houses hope that the 
use of other terms, such as “jobber” and 
“distributor,” will keep them within the 
law. Actually “jobber” is a synonym 
for ‘wholesaler’ and is accordingly mis- 
leading. The term “distributor” can 
better be defended although it is more 
commonly applied to wholesale than to 
retail dealers. 

Wisconsin law. A Wisconsin State 
law affects the discount house indirectly 
and may be the forerunner of legislation, 
sponsored by established retailers, to 
kill discount buying of various types. 
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This law makes it a penal offense for any 
industrial firm to engage in or to assist 
its employees in the purchasing of 
merchandise at a discount or to sponsor 
in any way a codperative association for 
the sale of any goods except meals, 
candy, cigarettes, tobacco, etc., at whole- 
sale. While this law may prevent firms 
from recommending discount houses to 
their employees, it may not seriously 
impede the discount selling because these 
firms already depend largely on other 
methods of customer contact. _ 


WAR PROBLEMS 


The discount house, along with all 
small retailers, has been faced with 
many problems arising from our war 
economy. These organizations do a 
large volume in lines of trade (electrical 
appliances, sporting goods, petroleum 
products, and automobile supplies) that 
have declined and are expected to decline 
further in months to come. As a result 
of curtailment, limitation, and stoppage 
orders on many civilian goods, they face 
a serious situation. Where stock short- 
ages exist throughout the country, dis- 
count houses find it difficult to locate 
distributors willing to supply them. 
Discount managers are attempting to 
keep their organizations together by 
promoting other lines and _ further 
reducing costs of operation. 


EVALUATION OF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
DISCOUNT HOUSE 


Trade diversion by discount houses. 
The discount house is a prime factor in 
the billions of dollars’ worth of trade 
that is annually being diverted from 
regular retail channels. Because of the 
secretive nature of the discount houses, 
definite statistics as to their extent, size, 


and location are not available. But one 
clue to the national significance of dis- 
count houses is shown in the annual 
national retail-trade diversion figure of 
$2,000,000,000.4 This figure has not 
been broken down to reveal (1) the trade 
diverted by discount houses, (2) direct 
sales to employees, (3) reciprocal sales 
to employees of other corporations, (4) 
showroom sales, (5) direct sales to con- 
sumers by wholesaiers and manufac- 
turers. Discount houses are concen- 
trated in large cities; in New York City 
alone there are now approximately 200 
large and small discount operators doing 
a substantial business. This loss of 
trade is causing considerable alarm 
among retailers, and has brought about 
an active argument between these two 
opposing forces as to the legitimacy of 
the discount house in the distributive 
system. 

Campaign against discount houses. On 
the one hand, the established retailers 
regard the discount house as a lecherous 
type of business that has a disruptive 
influence on the orderly system of dis- 
tribution and mass production. This 
group has been not only organizing to 
combat the discount house but is actively 
doing so through various means: 

1. Boycott of all national brands of 
manufacturers who sell to discount 
houses directly or allow their distributors 
to do so. 

2: Reprisal methods directed against 
large corporations that codperate with 
discount houses by making available 
employee lists to the houses. 

3. Drive for legislation to outlaw the 
discount agent. The Wisconsin law be- 


4 Report of Domestic Distribution Department Com- 
mittee, ‘Diversion of Trade from Retail Channels,’ 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A., January 1939, 
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fore referred to is the result of the lobby 
of established retailers. 

4, Education of both large concerns 
and consumer groups. 

Defense of discount houses. On the 
other hand, there are the discount-house 
managers who are planning a solid front 
through a proposed association of dis- 
count houses. They feel that the costs 
of distribution are excessive and that 
their distributive methods are valuable 
because they are selling increasing quan- 
tities of quality merchandise to the 
consumer at lower prices. Asa result of 
their cut prices, quality merchandise 
comes within the income range of the 
masses. ‘This stretching of the average 
income serves as an impetus to increased 
production. The net result, they argue, 
is beneficial to both the American 
standard of living and American 
industry. 

Discount managers are aware of the 
less favorable aspects of fraud, over- 
charging, and misrepresentation. In 
recognition of the need for self-regula- 
tion, they have proposed -an association 
of discount houses. This group draws 
a line between the well-organized “‘legiti- 
mate” discount house and the chiselers 
who carry no stock and are guilty of 
“gyping” the public. They have been 
evolving a code of ethics, considering a 
campaign of public education of con- 
sumers, and fostering a legislative pro- 
gram to protect consumers from so-called 
department-store “evils” and _ install- 
ment-house merchandising. Legal pro- 
tection is being considered. The 
association would combat illegal restric- 
tion of competition and prevent boycotts 
of discount houses. 

Conclusions. General approval of the 
discount-house method is impossible so 
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long as it depends for patronage on the 
sale of price-fixed merchandise at a 
discount. However, this does not mean 
that support should be given to the 
continuance of fair-trade laws on the 
statutes nor to the old-iine retailers’ 
approach to the problem. Organized 
retailers show a tendency to defend the 
status quo, and the expensive setup for 
frills and service, without an intelligent 
appraisal of their own methods of opera- 
tion and their own position relative to 
the discount-house problem. A drive 
for efficiency and the cutting of high 
service and assortment costs should 
make it possible to distribute national 
brands profitably at lower markups. 
The department store, like the discount 
house, could act more as a sample carrier 
and order taker in handling certain lines. 
The manufacturer is interested in selling 
merchandise, not in maintaining contract 
prices, and would willingly cut contract 
prices where retailers could handle 
national brands profitably at a lower 
markup. 

Indiscriminate application of a high 
departmental markup to all articles is 
poor merchandising. Retailers will find 
that they can operate successfully on a 
lowered markup for national brands by 
refining their accounting methods. 
National brands do not cost as much to 
sell as other items because the manu- 
facturer advertises the product, trains 
demonstrators, and carries reserve stocks 
allowing for a high turnover for the 
store. 

Only if the old-line retailer will 
reorganize his methods of operation to 
meet the price attraction of the discount 
house will he retain his popularity with 
the consuming public. The department 
store overshadowed the small specialty 
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shop 50 years ago because it offered 
cheaper merchandise, better selection, 
and service. Now _ discount-house 
activities seem challenging to established 
retailers. As now organized, they will 
not replace established retailing. On 
the other hand, discount retailing is a 
form of merchandising that can do much 
toward distributing the best merchandise 
to the consumer at a lower price. As 
such it will serve as an impetus to the 
established retailer to appraise his own 
methods of distribution, to effect such 
economies as are possible, to lower his 
markup, and to adjust his pricing more 
scientifically in the case of articles that 
have low handling and selling costs. 


(Continued from page 1) 


men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

These six principles have been in use 
since the founding of the J. C. Penney 
Company forty years ago and are as 
appropriate today as they ever were. 

Some time ago, having been asked to 
prepare a message for young men and 
young women, expressing my views as 
to the hard right versus the easy wrong, 
I said then—and I would say today to 
the young people and to their elders as 
well: 

“As a nation and as individuals our 
fate will be determined by our choice of 
the hard right or the easy wrong. 
Softened by comfortable living in easy- 
going periods, our spiritual and our 
physical muscles tend to becorhe flabby. 
We need reversions to difficulties to 
toughen us up. Periods such as the 
present are testing times. The harder 
they become, the more determined we 
should be not to be swept aside by the 


fears and doubts that bedevil the world. 
We must return to the right principles 
in our thinking, in our belief and in our 
practices, putting aside negativeness and 
self-indulgence. No matter what lies 
ahead we must carry on to the best of 
our ability, doing our utmost from day 
to day, each in our own niche. In such 
times those who are too soft, who lack 
the courage and stamina to strive, 
slacken effort. Real men tighten their 
belts, throw full weight into the harness 
of their daily activities, and pull with 
all their might and main. Let us choose 
for ourselves the hard right. If indi- 
viduals in sufficient numbers will gird 
themselves and play their part as men, 
our America will be made safe for its own 
people and will stand as a beacon light 
of hope to this war-torn world.” 


Answers to Merchandise Facts Quiz 
Each correct answer is worth 5 points. 75 is passing. 

I. 1. XXXX. 

. AA. 

. 14K gold. 

. Double dowel. 

140. 

. Silk with no metallic weighting. 

. The first cut of leather beneath the top 
grain. 

. Silver rolled and fused onto a copper base. 

4. Alloy containing 92.5 per cent silver and 
7.5 per cent copper. 

. Diamond. 

6. A stone made artificially from the same 
chemicals as the natural stone. 

. Philippine mahogany is a wood of another 
species that merely resembles 
mahogany. 

8. A thin covering of figured wood forming 
plywood. 
9. Ground and polished. 

10. 2? inch. 

11. Sheared, black-dyed muskrat. 

12. Mink-dyed marmot. 

13. Sheared black-dyed rabbit. 

14. A trade name for acetate rayon. 

15. Sheared, brown-dyed rabbit. 
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The School Contributes to Retailing 


Joun B. Pore 


Stores are turning to the schools to help solve their employment problem. 
How schools are adjusting themselves to meet the need is here explained. 


There has probably never been a time 
when the school has been as active in 
community affairs as it is at present. 
Retailers have shown a greater degree of 
confidence in the growing ability of 
school workers to mitigate the evils at- 
tending the rapid turnover of personnel, 
and store managers have learned to 
respect the working qualities of high- 
school students. Although the reluc- 
tance of parents to have their children 
leave their hometowns to go to industrial 
centers has been a factor in the situation, 
the trend toward a broader program of 
vocational education has been largely 
responsible for much of the satisfaction 
that has resulted from the productive 
capacity of school youth. Training in 
business subjects, especially those 
directly applicable to the d'stributive 
occupations, has made a contribution of 
no mean proportion. Few indeed are 
the first-class schools of today that do 
not offer training in salesmanship, busi- 
ness practice, and certain fundamental 
clerical skills. In recent years, the alert 
business teacher has been a close ob- 
server of the needs of business, stores 
have been the proving ground of his 
classroom activities, and the merchant 
has become acquainted with the school 
through talks to classes, conferences 
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with teachers, and service on the school’s 
retail advisory committee for the dis- 
tributive occupations. 

Although there is every indication of 
a wholesome increase in coéperation 
between schoolmen and_ businessmen, 
there is ample evidence that many 
leaders of both groups have failed to 
interpret correctly the signs of the times. 
Some school administrators are respond- 
ing to manpower needs, and the conse- 
quent demand for training which they 
create, only under the pressure of public 
opinion. Likewise, in their search for 
aid in attacking personnel problems, 
many businessmen have turned to the 
schools as a last resort. Fortunately, in 
many instances, the relationship is com- 
ing to be one of mutual understanding 
and assistance, a trend which bodes well 
for the future of education in general 
and for distributive education in par- 
ticular. The war has forced the situa- 
tion to ripen more rapidly; it is to be 
hoped that the cessation of hostilities 
will see a strengthening and broadening 
of the contacts that now exist. 

The contribution that schools are now 
making to retailing can be classified 
under three general headings: train- 
ing, class schedule arrangement, and 
placement. 
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1. TRAINING FOR RETAILING 


Subjects. In the business curriculum 
of many schools, added emphasis has 
been placed on training for store occupa- 
tions. An examination of the subjects 
offered in high schools reveals a rapid 
growth in the popularity of store sales- 
manship. It is becoming § more 
important while the older general sales- 
manship course is on the wane. How- 
ever, of no less importance are the 
courses of retailing, store arithmetic, 
business practice, merchandise study, 
and other subjects valuable in giving the 
student a background in retailing. 
Actual work in stores has become a 
component part of many courses now 
being offered. A large number of pupils 
trained in these subjects have gone into 
stores. Extended study would be re- 
quired to arrive at any close estimate of 
the number who have found store 
employment; it is sufficient to say that 
the aid schools have rendered in this ac- 
tivity represents a sizeable contribution. 

Enrollment. A more carefully planned 
training program, with definitely cor- 
related work experience for students, is 
being offered high-school and junior 
college pupils in coéperative part-time 
classes in distributive occupations, or- 
ganized under Section 2 of the George- 
Deen Act. The consistent and rapid 
growth of these classes is indicated by 
the following figures: 


School Year Enrollment 


1936-1937— 3,600 
1937-1938— 5,286 
1938-1939—- 6,500 
1939-1940— 9,898 
1940-1941—12,904 


Admittedly, the enrollment is not 


large when compared with the total 
number of students who annually begin 
a retail career, but it is spreading rapidly 
to many other schools and communities 
and is setting the pace for vocational 
training in the field of distribution. 

The enrollment in codperative classes 
for 1942-1943 has greatly increased. 
The number of store workers needed is 
abnormally high and schools are expand- 
ing their regular programs to meet the 
need. In some centers the demand for 
trainees could easily lead to a program 
with an enrollment far beyond the nor- 
mal number of replacements which will 
be required in the postwar period were it 
not for restraining influences that hold 
it in check. One factor limiting the 
expansion of the program has been the 
shortage of qualified teachers. Many 
classes have had to be discontinued, and 


. only in isolated cases has there been an 
’ increase in the number of centers served. 


Although the enrollment in 1942-1943 
will be greater, it will be the result of 
increases in the size of existing classes 
and not because more classes have been 
organized. It is safe to say that 10,000 
new workers annually are going from 
high-school coéperative classes into 
stores aS permanent employees. Be- 
cause of the lack of accurate school 
placement records, there is probably no 
means of estimating the number of less 
carefully trained high-school students 
who have been employed in retail stores, 
but it is highly probable that more than 
100,000 high-school juniors, seniors, and 
last year’s graduates have entered full- or 
part-time employment in retail establish- 
ments since the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Practically all of these young workers 
have had some training in school for the 
job they now hold. 
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Classes for ‘‘extras.’’ In addition to 
the regular training program, some 
classes for ‘‘extras” are now being con- 
ducted in high school. The practice is 
indicative of the effort schools are mak- 
ing to meet manpower requirements, 
but it is not to be considered as represen- 
tative of the effort of schools generally 
since many have failed to respond. In 
one State some of the itinerant teachers 
of the distributive education staff are 
offering store salesmanship to all high- 
school pupils who are interested in work- 
ing. The classes are held in those towns 
in which the teacher happens to be 
teaching adult groups. The course in- 
cludes an explanation of store practices, 
how to handle customers, retail selling, 
hints on the development of personality 
traits which have been found to be 
desirable for successful store work, and 
other subjects of a similar nature. A 
large number of students trained have 
entered stores and have at least partially 
relieved the employment situation in 
their home communities. Classes of 
this type are in operation in many towns 
and cities, but, again, it can hardly be 
cited as a widespread program. 

As a part of the regular distributive 
education wartime training program for 
retailers, a special replacement training 
program is in operation. To the classes 
come many high-school pupils who are 
now working or are planning to work in 
stores. The rate of placement of sales 
personnel from the enrollees of these 
classes has been high. 


2. SCHEDULING CLASSES TO MEET 
RETAILERS’ NEEDS 


Plans used. When a _ considerable 
number of students are employed in 
local stores, many school systems have 
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been exceedingly codperative in arrang- 
ing class schedules to accommodate the 
working pupil. Several plans of schedule 
arrangement are in use. Two students 
may work alternately in a store. In an 
arrangement of this type one student 
attends school in the morning and works 
in the afternoon; his alternate reversing 
the scl sdule. Thus, the store, through 
the employment of two youths, has the 
equivalent of a full-time worker. Alter- 
nation of school time and working time 
on a weekly, quarterly, or even a term 
basis is a less frequent practice. Any 
plan of alternating schedules is permissi- 
ble under the policies governing federally 
reimbursed distributive education classes 
if, during the school year, the student is 
working at least as many hours as he is 
attending school, except for vacation 
periods. The alternation of class and 
work schedules as a wartime aid to 
retailers is by no means confined to 
programs in vocational education. 
Another fairly common scheduling 
arrangement practised by schools having 
coéperative part-time programs is one 
that allows the pupil to begin work in 
midmorning or late morning, work 
through the noonday rush, and return 
to school for one or more classes in the 
afternoon. The pupil may even return 
after school to work until closing time, 
and he usually works on Saturday. 
Merchants have been well pleased with 
this type of schedule because of the help 
it gives them at a time when help is 
most needed; and, from the school’s 
standpoint, because it gives the pupil 
more experience through dealing with a 
greater number of customers in the same 
period of time. It does have the dis- 
advantage of reducing the time available 
for the student’s store sponsor to give 
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instruction on the job and throws an 
additional teaching burden on _ the 
teacher-coérdinator. 

Advanced schedules. In order that the 
older pupils may have time available to 
work, some school systems have ad- 
vanced their schedules from thirty 
minutes to one hour in order to dismiss 
regularly organized classes earlier in the 
afternoon; some have scheduled all 
junior and senior classes in the morning; 
some have dismissed the higher grades 
during the Christmas rush; and others 
have arranged special schedules for 
working pupils. School principals who 
are aware of the need of the merchants 
in their communities are making schedule 
adjustments which were considered im- 
possible before the war brought thein 
face to face with the manpower issue. 
Once it has been found practicable, alert 
schoolmen will find a way to continue to 
provide for work experience as an integral 
part of the school’s instructional pro- 
gram, and, at the same time, welcome 
the opportunity of placing their pupils, 
with all of youth’s energy and enthusi- 
asm, into the business life of the 
community. 


3. PLACING WORKERS IN STORES 


Every effort of the regularly organized 
employment agencies of the Government 
has been directed toward locating 
workers for war industries, and rightly 
so. This has made it necessary for 
stores to depend on their personnel 
managers and on other placement agen- 
cies for new employees. Here, again, 
the school has played an important role. 
In more highly organized school systems, 
one faculty member or administrative 
official is usually assigned responsibility 
for the placement and follow-up of 


students. Some larger systems have a 
regularly organized placement bureau. 
Even in smaller school organizations one 
faculty member has usually come to be 
recognized as the logical person to con- 
tact in the employment of pupils. A 
large number of workers find their way 
into stores through this plan. Where a 
coéperative retail training program is in 
existence, the teacher-coérdinator, al- 
most without exception, now has a 
standing request for more student 
workers than are available. 

A placement service. An _ excellent 
example of a better organized service is to 
be found in Greenville, South Carolina, 
where over four years ago the local 
supervisor of distributive education or- 
ganizéd a placement service for high- 
school students. The service is operated 
in codperation with the United States 
Employment Service. Complete records 
are kept, regular and seasonal employ- 
ment demands are anticipated by the 


‘recruitment of selling and nonselling 


personnel, and a suitable training pro- 
gram is conducted to prepare the recruits 
for their new tasks. A recent survey 
drew replies from 1,128 students. It 
revealed that 467 of them were working 
part time and that 292 wanted to work. 
Of the 292 who wanted to work, only 
26 per cent were 16 years of age or more 
and could work under the law of the 
State. It was interesting that of all 
the students 16 years of age or older who 
replied to the questionnaire, only 15 
per cent were not working during the 
Christmas season. A regular follow-up 
of graduates is conducted for four years 
after their graduation, employment is 
found for those who want to work, and 
training is conducted for those desiring 
further training in their present jobs or 
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who are preparing for promotion. 
Merchants in Greenville have the high- 
est praise for the service rendered to 
them by the supervisor and for the 
placement service she conducts. 

In Seattle over 2,900 pupils, and in 
Denver over 2,000 pupils, were recruited 
and trained for work during the Christ- 
mas rush. These are isolated examples 
which have their counterpart in many 
other schools that are lending their aid 
to retailing as a wartime activity. 

Patriotic appeal. Through the High 
School Victory Corps, schools are en- 
couraging students to accept employ- 
ment as a patriotic duty. A national 
advertising campaign is being suggested 
to encourage boys of school age to work 
where they can be of greatest service. 
The Office of Price Administration is 
suggesting that high-school students 
work in food stores to aid them in prepar- 
ing for the point-rationing program and 
in getting it under way. A consumer 
education bulletin, now in preparation 
in the United States Office of Education 
by a joint committee of Government 
agencies, points out the wartime need 
of high-school workers in all fields of 
endeavor. On every hand, it is becom- 
ing apparent that the school is expected 
to heed the call to work, and there is little 
doubt that it can and will respond 
valiantly in contributing its share to 
the winning of the war. 


MERCHANT COOPERATION 


In general, retailers have accepted 
with due appreciation the contribution 
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schools are making. They have been 
helpful and considerate of workers from 
the schools. Few instances of exploita- 
tion of pupils have occurred and every 
care has been taken to ensure them 
a pleasing store experience. Ii any 
phase of the program of creating in the 
student a sense of well-being on his job 
has been neglected, it is in his training. 
The rush of work and uncertainty of the 
times have caused many managers either 
to fail to organize an adequate training 
program or to provide time for one which 
may be in existence. To a beginning 
worker, especially of school age, dis- 
satisfaction with his job may grow out 
of lack of understanding of what is 
expected of him, or because he does not 
know how to perform the duties which 
he knows are expected. If as much 
planning, time, and effort were spent on 
student-worker training as is spent on a 
sales-promotion campaign, the rate of 
turnover in personnel might be 
considerably lower. 

Educators are awake to the need of 
work experience for all school youth.! 
The field of retail training in schools has 
only seen the barest beginning, but every 
indication lends evidence that we are 
entering a new era in education for the 
vocations. Retailers and school authori- 
ties are blazing a trail of codéperative 
effort that will inevitably loom large in 
the economic and social welfare of 
mankind. 

1 See “Work Experience in the Secondary School,” 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, January 1943. 





Book Reviews 


Retail Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Revised Edition, by Charles M. Ed- 
wards, Jr., and William H. Howard. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943, 
723 pages. 


There is probably no better way to describe 
the merits of Edwards’s and Howard’s new 
edition of Retail Advertising and Sales Promotion 
than to reproduce in its entirety the foreword to 
the revised edition as written by Kenneth 
Collins. Mr. Collins says: 

“Several years ago, Edwards and Howard 
came to me with the manuscript of ‘Retail Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion’ and asked me if I 
would write the foreword to it. I read the book 
and wrote an honest statement of why I thought 
it was good. 

“This is seven years later. During the seven 
years this book has gone through six printings. 
It has become a best-seller among business 
books. I am told that it is used as the textbook 
in the retail advertising courses of many uni- 
versities, and that it is required reading wherever 
young men and women gather for the purpose 
of studying the practices of sales promotion in 
retail stores. I have even heard of store 
presidents who have taken the book home for a 
little ‘skull practice’ on the side. 

“Edwards and Howard have now asked me, 
seven years later, what I would like to say in 
a new foreword to the revised edition of ‘Retail 
Advertising and Sales Promotion.’ The most 
appropriate comment I can make is that this 
book has stood up under the test of time and 
that the things I said about it seven years ago, 
I say again—sevenfold.” 

The new edition follows substantially the 
same organization of content presented in the 
first edition. The chief changes are in the 
chapters on Media. The authors have revised 
these chapters and added a new one on “Supple- 
mentary Direct Media.” The new chapter 
affords evidence of a major advance in retail 
advertising and sales-promotion practice: the 
endeavor of retailers to get more business from 
their customers while they are in the stores. 
The authors, in addition, have added a new 
chapter on “Publicity Instruments and De- 
vices,” to explain the ever-increasing use by 
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retailers of various forms of special-purpose 
publicity. In so far as changes were needed, 
the authors have revised all other chapters of 
the book to bring them into line with the best 


current practices. 
O. P. R. 


Salesmanship for Vocational and Personal 
Use, by Carl B. Strand. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942, 
326 pages. 


This is a well-organized and interestingly 
written book on salesmanship, emphasizing 
particularly the two essentials of a well-balanced 
personality and sound principles of selling 
technique. The book is divided into five parts 
consisting of The Importance of Personality, 
Technique in Dealing with People, Your Eng- 
lish, Your Cultural Background, and the 
Principles of Salesmanship. 

The author’s chief contribution lies in his 
emphasis and development of the human engi- 
neering or personality side of the picture. As 
will be observed from the above outline, four 
out of the five sections (approximately one half 
of the book) are directed to the discussion of 
personality, its development and attributes. 

O. P.R. 


Psychology for Business and Industry, 
by Herbert Moore. Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1942, 526 pages. 


Personnel departments, faced with the 
knowledge of the increased emphasis that must 
be given to the hiring and follow-up of today’s 
retail workers, may well profit from the infor- 
mation found in this book. A poorly selected 
employee merely paves the way for inefficiency, 
complaints, and ultimate discharge. Hence a 
wider demand for the use of tests and a greater 
awareness of the need for understanding the 
employee is apparent. 

A study is presented of the uses of genera] 
ability, special ability, and personality tests, 
many of which may be adapted to retail stores. 

H. E. K. 





